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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
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Drury Lange has of late made great pretensions as a musical theatre ; but since 
the death of Malibran, who by her genius, musical and histrionic, suspended the 
attention of the house in mute wonderment, and created among the most brilliant 
audiences an electrical atmosphere of excitement,—the manager, with all his 
powerful appliances, has in vain endeavoured to restore the charm. 

The newest project which has reached us for reviving the somewhat dingy 
lustre of the Drury Lane operas, relates to the appearance of the Chevalier 
Spontini at the head of the entire corps of the Berlin Opera-house, for the pur- 
pose of giving in the best and most authentic versions whatever peculiarly excellent 
or nationally characteristic the German lyric stage possesses. It would seem by 
this that the Germans—notwithstanding the career of Schroeder, Chelard, and 
Hummel—think us still to be instructed in the true merits of their stage. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the success of this undertaking, the character 
of the house considered, and more particularly the meretricious taste and noisy 
satisfaction which have long distinguished its audiences, and formed part of their 
musical education :—however unfit such a stage may be for the development of 
chaste and classical beauty—still it will be admitted that the experiment of a total 
change of style, though a bold one, is the only one upon which a chance rests for 
supporting the tottering musical reputation of Drury Lane. The public are 
heartily wearied of the gorgeous spectacle—the con strepito of the orchestra, &c. 
which form the materials of an eternal monotony of form and style in the musical 
dramas of that house. They desire change—and no change would be more 
effective than one which risked enormous failure or corresponding success. 

The repertory of the Royal Berlin Opera contains—let it not be forgotten— 
Gluck’s Operas; and it is the chief merit of the Chevalier Spontini to have 


devoted his life to these great works, and to have superintended the perfect study 
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of them by singers and band, Our audiences having so long languished on the 
false shows of dramatic expression—operas made up merely to make money— 
would now be open to receive the ¢ruth, were it well set before them. ‘To pursue 
this desirable object successfully, we must have recourse to the music of an age 
and country in which neither profit nor applause were so much desired by the 
composer, as the satisfaction of his own artistical conscience. The old composers 
led the public :—but that order of things has been too long inverted. We are 
sanguine of amendment, 





PURCELL AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS, 


There is no enthusiasm of a more generous and becoming character than that 
which is shown in protecting the fame, aud reiterating the virtues of illustrious 
men deceased, whose contributions to and influence upon present pleasure their 
posterity is in danger of forgetting. In this tribute of admiration there is some- 
thing honourable to the nature of the musician. We delight to hear enthusiasts 
in different schools or styles discourse of their favourite composers. With their 
impulse to praise we sympathise ; we discover in it a love of abstract justice, a re- 
cognition of the eternal principles of truth and beauty, and indeed the immortality 
of music itself, shown in the instant revival of all the feeling that attended an ori- 
ginal conception—however distant the time of its birth— whenever that passage or 
conception falls upon a nature capable of receiving impressions, 

The chivalrous feeling we have described most interests our sympathy, when 
exerted in behalf of great men, whom circumstances have conspired to overwhelm 
with unmerited neglect. And first in the list of those among whom great deserts 
have been ill-rewarded, stands a name that is at once the glory and the disgrace of 
Englishmen—Henry Purcell. The late Samuel Wesley, in whom always existed 
a generous and lively apprehension of excellence, placed Purcell above Handel in 
the character of his genius, if not in the amount of what he accomplished, Bartle- 
man held the same opinion, and a long catalogue of musicians of equal discern- 
ment, though of less public authority, might be added in support of it. 

Having produced, as England confessedly has, a genius unsurpassed in native 
strength and grace by any of after birth in Europe, what has our country done to 
vindicate its glory—to place Purcell’s influence upon music in its true light—and 
to rescue him from the sneers which are seen on the faces of foreigners whenever 
Purcell—the giant of English music—is alluded to? Our insensibility upon this 
point is remarkable. Solitary instances of devotion to the memory of, genius ap- 
pear ; and we must not forget among them the painfully collected and complete 
edition of Purcell’s Church Music, brought out by Mr. Novello at great expense, 
and in which he has conferred an obligation on the musical world, Now and 
then we hear from some cultivated singer in a concert-room a snatch of Purcell’s 
melody ; but every year even this indulgence becomes rarer ; and while no public 
scheme is adopted to establish, in undying memory, the merits of the great master, 
we see with regret the traditions of his style gradually weakening—the hold upon 
popular favour relaxing, and Purcell himself in a fair way to become in a few years 
a name, and nothing more. 

We are not unaware that a club, calling itself the Purcell Club, has, by means 
of an annual service in Westminster Abbey, and a festive celebration afterwards, 
endeavoured to give an impulse to feeling on the subject of their solemnity. But 
the proceedings of this meritorious body are on too small a scale to accomplish the 
effective recognition of the master-spirit which is to be desired, 

The English public to be fully aware of what their country possessed in Purcell, 
need 'to be acquainted with the state of the art in his day, and with what he ac- 
complished out of the resources of his own mind, without the advantages of travel, 
or opportunity for consulting models of composition, ‘They would then cease to 
think of him as a writer of pretty fanciful melodies, who lived long enough ago to 
have now become rather old-fashioned, and in danger of being forgotten, ‘They 
would see in him what musicians see: the elements of a commanding fiery genius, 
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which nothing but the accidents of position and education has prevented from 
taking a stand in Europe, correspondent to the influence which it has exercised. 

The principal accidents which have affected the wide spreading fame of Purcell 
may be enumerated, for the sake of some considerations that grow out of them, 
First, that he wrote chiefly for the cathedral. ‘To write music, however finely, for 
any form of religion, seldom makes much for a reputation, Anthems and services 
have only lately been brought into drawing-rooms ; and that the finer specimens 
of English genius in this noble department of composition, are now cherished and 
esteemed, affords convincing proof of progress in taste. But for how many years 
since the age of Purcell have the finest illustrations of the poetry of the Bible, in 
the grandest and most pathetic forms of the anthem, been condemned to the ob- 
scurity of MS,, or locked up in dusty archives? Add to this the gradual dimi- 
nution of the choral force in cathedrals, necessary to give effect to the full anthems 
of the master. 

If our English public are indifferent to sacred music, except it come to them in 
the popular form of the oratorio, and be sweetened with instrumental effects, we 
discover in it the want of education. But it must be something worse than this 
that makes foreign critics and writers upon art so wholly incapable of appreciating 
what the English have accomplished in the cathedral style ; a style purely their 
own, which, had the said critics but once the candour and intelligence to admit, 
they must of necessity concede its influence in modifying the style of Handel, 
and giving it its majestic force. It was in England and of Englishmen, that 
Handel acquired his thunderbolt-power, To be satisfied of this, we need only 
compare his early Italian church style with the productions of his mature life in 
this country. 

The true and expressive force of the English anthem style, is much mixed up 
with the genius of our language which, according to Addison, is superior to any 
other in its power of rendering the poetical turns of the original scriptures. Not 
only must the foreigner master the genius of our language ;—he must feel the 
sentiment of the religion a Protestant cathedral teaches in the grandeur of its 
space, its associations, and antiquities ; in its silence, its echoes, its chilling atmos- 
phere ; all of which present death and eternity to the imagination. These, the 
common places of English sensation “native, and to the manner born” in us, 
are not participated in by the foreigner, and consequently the charm of the 
anthem is to him a mystery. Not understanding the meaning of the words, or, 
at all events, not feeling the religious sentiment they should convey, the music 
he hears is but a succession of unmeaning chords and modulations. 

The penalty we pay for being Islanders and Protestants, is to hear the best 
names in our cathedral books—our Gibbons, Pureccll, Weldon, Croft, &c. on the 
Continent, “ unknown and like esteemed.” With the genius of the Catholic and 
the Lutheran religions, the English have shown a more lively sympathy. From 
the motets of Palestrina down to the masses of Haydn and Mozart, we are well 
acquainted with the whole range, character, and expression of Catholic music, 
We know and feel the effect of the beautiful Lutheran chorales ; but the Germans 
have not reciprocated in our cathedral music. In a certain class of feelings and 
sentiments the English must remain alone, 

Purcell’s full anthems brought into the music room, have certain roughnesses 
in the progression of the parts, which fastidious ears may reject. These were 
originally probably softened by the space of the cathedral ; but their hard effect 
may, in any case, be mitigated by a judicious accompanyist. However, this 
ruggedness once got over, the exquisite melodiousness and expression of the coun- 
terpoint constantly wins upon the ear; and a true relish for Purcell’s church 
music once acquired, soon reaches a character of enthusiasm. The force of pathos 
on no farther go, than certain passages of the Psalms translated into music by 

urcell, 

That the secular music of this author is for the present in abeyance, we 
may easily understand from its requiring great physical power, as well as 
knowledge of character and style. Few singers of the day dare to measure their 
skill against the recollections which the most eminent songs of Purcell conjure u 
among their elder hearers. This timidity increases in an age which abounds with 
mediocrity of vocal talent; uncertainty as to the public taste, and insecurity as to 
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his power of creating effect, make the singer unwilling to risk any thing, and thus 
Purcell is gradually more and more withdrawn from the concert room. 

At the present day the whole circle of works of art, is submitted to the test of 
acertain pecuniary value ; the applause of the public is looked for in every experi- 
ment, and no singer will undertake to perform what (however good) may either 
depreciate him in opinion or affect his engagements. Thus it is that musical clubs 
and societies in which individuals of like opinion congregate, deeply convinced of 
the excellence of the school of composition they support, become most useful in 
establishing the fame of composers, who, in their compositions, have never 
addressed the masses ; but the select few, or rather their own high ideal. ‘These 
are the unions which influence public sentiment, and advance the art. For 
though a popular genius as was that of Handel is not to be undervalued, on ac- 
count of its success, it is certain that far finer things than those which succeed, 
are overlooked from the utter unworldliness or want of judgment of some com- 
posers. 

Purcell and our great cathedral school, require as active and efficient a society 
for the tradition of their style, as the Madrigal society has been to the secular 
composers and part writers of this country. The taste for expressive and classi- 
cal vocal harmony diffused by the Madrigelians, reflects great honor on that body. 
But we should think still higher of an institution that would take the fame of our 
great English masters, out of the keeping of the church, in which they are so little 
honoured. Anthems are decaying with the spirit of the cathedral service ; the 
want of a suitable provision for a great choir; the admission of professional 
singers who are in haste to dispatch their business ; the notable indifference dis- 
played on all hands, in the daily routine of devotion, withdraw us more and more 
from the poetry and grandeur of our Catholic predecessors. Indeed, the salva- 
tion of cathedral composers may now be better effected anywhere than in church, 


SECTARIANISM IN MUSIC. 


If Sectarianism is in all other pursuits odious, in music it is ridiculous. How 
is it possible to laugh louder at any thing than at a parcel of people quarrelling, 
and contesting about an affair of taste, giving one another pain on account of 
pleasure, full of discord for the sake of harmony, hating one another for loving 
the same thing differently ? In politics, as things are constituted, party must be 
endured, and can be endured for this reason, that, in any case, the pursuit is 
hateful and full of discord, and the accession of the minor hates, and particular 
discords of faction, adds not so greatly to the general cacophony as to shock our 
sense of consistency, or even to impress us with the sense of a very serious griev- 
ance. In religion, the presence of party spirit is an anomaly less reconcileable 
with one’s notions of fitness and propriety, for as music is a sort of religion, so 
religion ought to be a sort of music—an “ harmonia quedam,” as the old philo- 
sophers would say, and all jarrings and wranglings are to be resented as imperti- 
nent contradictions toits spirit. But where the object is nothing less than pleasure 
itself, as in the case of music, then, we say, the animosities of party are not simply 
odious, shocking, and contradictory, but /udricrous in the highest degree. Should 
we not laugh at a man who, at a feast, while he disputed the comparative merits 
of the dishes, should suffer them all to grow cold? or at one who, havihg retired 
to rest, should find the morning breaking in upon him,while he still was toss- 
ing from one side of the bed to the other, laboring to satisfy himself on which 
he should lie? Surely the most sensibic man at a feast, is he who eats, and the 
wisest person in bed is he who sleeps; and the most genuine musician, we con- 
ceive, is he who enjoys music. 

Conformably with this opinion, we propose to do all we can in this little maga- 
zine, to advocate the principle of enjoyment in music, and te discourage that of 
disputation and party brawling, which has become a perfect curse in the art. It 
may seem something ridiculous, perhaps, to talk of advocating the principle of 
enjoyment, since most people are conceived to be sufficiently disposed to take 
their pleasure, and are not supposed to stand in much need of exhortation on that 
score, 

The really ridiculous thing, however, is, that they should (and we affirm they 
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do) require this sort of exhortation. It is an incontrovertible fact, not in music 
alone, but generally, that with every natural propensity to pleasure, men have, for 
the most part, but a poor talent at very limited capacity for enjoyment. ‘They 
mistake the way to it nine times out of ten. ‘To which negative misfortune is to 
be added this positive one, that they have the prettiest notion of spoiling a 
pleasure when they have got it. There are few people so situated as to be entirely 
excluded from the means of pleasure ; but there are very many indeed, who, 
having such means within their reach, either overlook them, forget to use them, 
or fail to turn them to their full account. 

The will to enjoy is not wanting, of that we may be sure, except, indeed, that 
some, deriving a morbid satisfaction from grumbling, go the length of cherishing 
their most specious misfortunes by way of being in funds for complaint; usually, 
however, the will to enjoy is not wanting ; what is wanting is the spirit and habits 
of mind which are essential to real pleasure. 

There is necessary to all pleasure a contentment with the limits of the object, 
an unqualified restriction of desire to that object, an indifference to any thing 
beyond. It is fatal to our pleasure, if we suffer our minds to dwell on higher and 
greater objects, to roam in quest of supposed superiorities. We are to remember 
that there is nothing so good but there exists something better ; and if we do not 
cultivate a certain contentment, even while seeking after excellence, we shall find 
that we lose not only the present pleasure, but even the spirit and habit of enjoy- 
ment to which that faculty of contentment is essential. 

This, therefore, is the point so difficult to hit—to be critical and discerning, and 
yet to preserve the habit of enjoyment. It is for want of this temper that we see 
so many musicians self-defrauded of half the pleasure proper to their pursuit ; 
and it is owing, in a great measure, to the same moral cause, that musical society 
is split up into so many sects and parties opposed to one another on points of taste. 
Give us the man who, while continually acquiring new tastes and perceptions, 
keeps all his old ones fresh and sound ; who can admire the songs he heard in his 
childhood or the old sonatas current then, none the less for having become aware 
of the existence of greater compositions. New pleasures can hardly be said to be 
gained when old ones are thrust out to make room for them. This is an exchange, 
not an acquisition. But a certain shallow vanity usually steps in here and forbids 
the better economy of our musical pleasures. In order to understand this, we 
must extend a little the circle of our observations. 

Amongst those who enlist themselves votaries of music (and our remarks might 
be extended in their application to other arts) three sorts may be enumerated. 
1. Those who entirely love the thing—who pursue it for its own sweet sake alone. 
2. ‘Those who have certain laudable perceptions in music, and a limited love of it, 
but who are divided between that and some extraneous influences, such as fashion, 
self-conceit, a desire to shine, &c. 3. Those who move solely in obedience to 
these latter, or extraneous influences, and who in selecting music as a stalking 
horse for worldly objects, are not even led by any preference for that art over an 
other, but by some mere accident of position ;—it might as soon have been duck- 
hunting. In Yorkshire, such people are runners of horses ; in the Isle of Wight 
they get them green suits and shoot at targets; in London—if the cock-pit should 
not chance to fall under their notice before the ancient concerts—perhaps music 
may become their “ passion.” 

f the first and third of these classes we have less occasion to speak. The 
first describes the few ‘‘ fortunati” who do know “ sua bona,’—who love the art of 
music too well to drag it through the mire of worldly uses, and whom their own 
genius sufficiently instructs in that rarer art than music—the art of musical enjoy- 
ment. We leave such men to the dominion of their own sweet natures. We 
have known them—do know them, and have ever found them amongst the 
worthiest of mankind ; for, as in all other waiks of life, we find the desire to be 
pleased always associated with the desire to please, of which it is the natural and 
inseparable countersign ; and no men are such bestowers of delight as those who 
most readily receive it; like those chemical substances which are called “ con- 
conductors,” Soin music, the same effect is, we think, obvious in a remarkable 
degree ; whoever has originally any portion of the spirit of love in him, finds it 
wonderfully contirmed and maguitied by the power of music, which raises it from 
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the character of an irregular impulse to that of a passion, and a principle of exist- 
ence. Nor can it be said of music, that, in augmenting passion it weakens 
morality ; for (to oi nothing of the false doctrine of the purists on this head) let 
us remind the reader that Music refines whatever she touches; that, whether 
rousing or allaying the affections, she never ceases sweetening and improving them, 
and that there is not amongst the gifts of nature a greater purifier of the passions. 

This first order of musical minds we admit to be very limited, but maintain to 
be increasing ; eur third class, on the contrary, is one, at present, of great ex- 
tent, but unquestionably on the decline, and continually threatened with diminu- 
tion from the progress of taste and knowledge. But we are, on all accounts, in- 
clined to regard the second of our three divisions as the most considerable ; for, 
certainly, those who profess a love of music, however impure and equivocal it may 
be, are most frequently drawn to the pursuit by some real preference ; and a taste 
for music is not so difficult or incommunicable, but that the most insensible pre-~ 
tender is likely in time to contract some real feeling, to find his raptures gradually 
authenticated, and so to become musical in spite of himself ; so that this, too, may 
be added to the praises of music—that it supplants deception, and forces truth and 
feeling on those who may have had neither before. 

Now this is the order of musicians whose proceedings chiefly tend to cut up 
musical society into sects and parties; and that “shallow vanity’ we have men- 
tioned above, and which is only compatible with this sort of adventitious, and 
necessarily very limited love of music, operates to produce sectarianism in music 
in the following manner. 

As the mind of the musician acquires new experiences and subtler perceptions in 
his art, it becomes vain of its accessions, and so anxious to make the most of them, 
that it keeps disparaging all its previous partialities, by way of exalting the merit of 
the new ones. ‘he last taste it has acquired puts all the other tastes to shame ; it 
is not merely the best, itis the only taste. Musicians of this class, when they have 
attained, as they imayine, the full extent of a musical education, show their regard 
for the music of their choice by decrying all other kinds. ‘They cannot admire the 
peak of the mountain without scoffing at all the modest lowlands and lovely 
glens by which it was approached. They are not content with ccasing to regard a 
former style, or a former author with delight ; but they must resent the previous 
delight, and must endeavour to spoil it for all who come after them. A fig for 
their love!—a fig for all love that needs a hatred. ‘They love themselves, not 
music, who are for oppressing it with laws and restrictions—the offspring and 
reflection of their own conceit, and for damming up all the streams of musical 
delight but the particular one on which they have come to build. 

There is no surer sign of a genuine musical nation than universality. We do 
not mean the absence of particular predilections—certainly not ; but the disposition 
to recognise merit, and enjoy its productions in any and every form in which it is 
shown. What a stupid bee would it seem, that rested only in the tulip’s cup, and 
saw no honey in all the garden besides! 

So much, at present, for this sort of sectarianism in music. There is another 
sort of sectarianism, however, at which there is no laughing. To that we must 
take another opportunity of drawing attention. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


The Society of British Musicians is about to enter upon a new season in despite 
of many prognostications that the members would not assemble again after the 
exhibitions of Jast year. ‘The trial night for new compositions is however fixed,— 
and we rejoice to announce the fact—for the 7th of the next month, when we trust 
the new committee appointed at the half yearly general meeting in June last will 
commence their labours. Instead of fifteen the number is now limited to nine, 
and we subjoin their names as a certain guarantee that something good for the 
society will be achieved. When we mention Messrs, Bennett, Bannister, Calkin, 
Erat, Griesbach, Lucas, Macfarren, W. L. Phillips, and Rooke, we are sure we 
have specified names from which much may reasonbly be expected. It may not 
be uninteresting to invite attention to the prospectus issued by the society associated 
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in 1834, “ for the performance of Vocal and Instrumental Music (composed and 
to be performed) solely by British Musicians.” 

* It has long been regretted,” it is stated in the document, “ by the native pro- 
fessors, that in this vast metropolis there is no institution devoted exclusively to the 
performance of the works of British composers.” 

“ The overwhelming preponderance of the works of foreign authors (to the almost 
total exclusion of English music) proves the necessity of giving the British com- 
poser the same advantages enjoyed by the composers of foreign countries—namely, 
the performance of his work by a powerful and efficient orchestra. 

“In furtherance of these views, it is proposed to have six evening subscription 
concerts, where every description of vocal and instrumental music, (composed and 
performed solely by the members of this society) will be submitted to the notice of 
the subscribers. 

It was further stated, that the object of the society was the encouragement and 
advancement of native talent in composition and performance, “ without any view 
to pecuniary reward.” 

Such was the manifesto put forward at the outset, but the ends did not answer 
the views of the original founders. It is to be regretted that the success which 
was anticipated was not realized. We do not wish to revive old grievances, 
and therefore shall not allude at any length, to the causes which contributed 
mainly to prevent this establishment from becoming the national re-union which it 
ought to have been. We look forward with more confidence to the future, and 
our sanguine expectations of a prosperous result will not be disappointed, if the 
experience of the past seasons operate properly on the minds of the present com- 
mittee. Itis obvious that in the anxiety to give novelty the schemes must not be 
overloaded with such crude productions as have heretofore been forced upon the 
subscribers. A judicious sprinkling of the old masters in a programme will tend 
materially to keep down the overweening conceit of young writers, who think that 
this society is to be a refuge for the destitute in mind and in execution. The 
spirit of favouritism must be put an end to, and the utmost severity of judgment 
exercised in the selection of new works, whether vocal or instrumental. Some wag 
called the members a “ Society for Mutual Applause,” and really the proceedings 
on too many occasions, sanctioned the joke, It was certainly very inspiring to 
havea name inserted in a scheme as a composer of a cantata, or an overture. 
And then to flourish a baton, “ each piece being condueted by the author,” was 
quite delightful, but the seventh heaven was reached when descending from the 
orchestra, the applauded writer entered the concert room and was warmly shaken 
by the hand, by the professors who expected to be in their turn congratulated. 
Indeed, so good natured were the visitors who did not pay, that a composer might 
safely shake hands with himself, if nobody else would be thus complimentary. 
A Royal Academician was always safe, for a clique of the boys congregated ex- 

pressly to applaud and to encore the effusions of ‘Tenterden Street inspiration. 

The exclusive spirit of partizanship must be abandoned, and instead of useless 
tirades against foreign monopolies, the shoulder must be put to the wheel, and our 
living talent encouraged to exert itself strenuously in the production of something 
beautiful in art,—something which shall survive the ephemeral applause of good- 
natured friends and interested claquers. ‘There are splendid specimens of learned 
lore amongst our forefathers, which have only to be performed, to insure interest 
and excitement, and then these concerts would become generally popular ; for the 
critical amateur in a mixed programme might be satisfied as well as the veriest 
tyro, and thus all tastes would be propitiated. 

We do not entertain the shadow of a shade of doubt that the Society of British 
Musicians with proper management, and real patriotism on the part of the mem- 
bers, might be made one of the most noble and flourishing institutions in the 
country. There is no earthly reason to hinder this “ consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” It might become a kind of twin society with the Philharmonic, the 
latter confining itself to foreign works, and the former to compositions of native 
origin. By this means there would be no petty jealousies,—no clashing of interests. 
A certain path would be. indicated for each society, and if it were not swerved 
upon by professional pique or prejudice, we should have two musical associations 
in this country, which would be unequalled and unapproachable. 
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We shall watch with infinite anxiety the proceedings of the next season. The 
committee must be up and stirring. Much is expected from them. ‘The rich 
mines of the writers of yore must be carefully explored, and rare metal will be the 
zeward of laborious research. Impartiality and justice in the selection of new 
works must be preserved. The services of experienced choral singers secured. 
An enlarged orchestra, the members of which must be judiciously selected, and 
the talents of our best vocalists brought into requisition. A strict attention to 
rehearsals is one of the most necessary reforms in this society, and then we may 
have to report effective performances of accompaniments, of which so many com- 
plaints have been made, 

The Society of British Musicians has our best wishes for its success, not merely 
in the next season, but for its permanent establishment as a truly national asso- 
ciation, and as such institutions exist im other countries and are ffourishing, it is a 
libel upon our fellow countrymen to say, that we are deficient in spirit to carry out 
the undertaking. ‘The existence of native talent of such prominent merit, as to 
secure success for the society, we take to be an undeniable fact. 





, REVIEW. 


Agnus Dei, Soprano Solo, from the third Mass in A; composed expressly for, 
sung by, and inscribed to, Miss Beer, with an accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte, by Joseph Warren, Organist of St. Mary’s Chatholic Chapel, 
Chelsea, 


We take Mr, Warren to be considerably prepossessed in favour of the Mass 
style of Mozart and Haydn, from general indications on the face of this produc- 
tion, which we ought to say is a solo for a high and cultivated female voice, well 
practised in distances, and in the smooth execution of ornaments. While we 
are sensible of a certain elegance and refinement in the conception of this piece, 
which are creditable to its author ; we miss that novelty, connection, and interest, 
in the phrases of melody, which are indispensable in the solo. The progress of 
the air is scarcely discernible under its florid decorations. We are aware that, 
the Catholic, like other services, has sometimes great merit in being short, and 
that it is necessary sometimes to huddle together words that are usually set in 
different movements. The introduction of the quartet and the ‘“ Dona. nobis 
pacem,” interferes, in our opinion, with the effect of this solo, which, from the 
nature of its style and character, required at least to be extended to the length of 
two pages. We, however, quit this production with a favorable opinion of Mr. 
Warren’s powers ; and, confident that much higher success is within his reach, 
if he will take the pains to deserve it. 


Ave Maria, for eight voices, with an accompaniment for the Organ, by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Tuis work was originally written, if we mistake not, for performance at the 
Choral School of Berlin. It is a chorus for two sopranos, two altos, two tenors, 
and two basses ; relieved by solos, but principally intended to exhibit the varie- 
ties of choral effect, which are to be drawn from an unusually careful disposition 
of eight voice parts. When an organ is not to be had, its place is to be supplied 
by a score of two clarionets, two bassoons, and a bass; but choral societies will 
scarce need advice against so poor a resource, if the original contrasts of the organ 
and voices can be accomplished. The first movement (Andante A major 6-8), is 
of simple construction, alternating tenor solo, and chorus, and depending prin- 
cipally on the effective entrance of the latter tutti piano, on very full and rich] 
disposed harmonies. The second movement in F sharp minor 4-4, begins with 
an effective unison from the tenors and basses, and has a moving staccato accom- 
paniment for the pedals of the organ; some florid counterpoint and effective 
modulation are introduced, and the cadence is in C sharp minor. There is much 
beauty of design in this middle movement, which may be well recommended as a 
study to improving ,choirs. ‘The subject of the opening Andante then recurs, 
and is treated with a new counterpoint. The character of the whole work is very 
pleasing ; it unites the sweetness of the old Gregorian melody with something of 
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modern grace and smoothness. We feel assured that those societies in which it is 
studied, will derive both satisfaction and improvement from the music. 


Good night, may slumber lend its balm, The favourite Trio sung by Miss Rain- 
Sorth, Miss Poole, and Mrs. E. Seguin, in the Devil’s Opera. The music 
composed by G. A. Macfarren., 


A trio in the form of a round for two treble voices and a contralto. The melody 
is pretty, the harmonies nicely disposed, and the brilliant triplets at the conclusion, 
if well executed, are sure of making effect. It is a work that will form an agree- 
able variety in the stock of young ladies’ music. 


Like him who sails the midnight deep. Sung by Mr. Fraser in the Devil's Opera. 
The music composed by G. A. Macfargen. 


To be recommended to tenors who ate in search of energetic love songs. The 
melody is frank and animated—and the second part is commendably new in 
the rhythm. 


O'er the smooth waters, Barcarole. Sung by Miss Rainforth in the Devil's 
Opera. The music composed by G. A. Macfarren. 


A pretty tune, introduced by a symphony elegantly harmonized. ‘The melody 
acquires a character of originality by being long sustained on the harmony of the 
dominant, the effect of which is very good. Mr. Macfarren appears to us to be 
far from an ordinary dramatic composer. He is well versed in effects, and shows 
a fondness for surprising chords, which, though they at first appear questionable, 
generally yield to examination, We regret that we have lost the opportunity of 
knowing what the “‘ Devil's Opera” proved in the representation. 


O, blame me not. Ballad sung by Mr. Barnett in the Devil's Opera. The music 
composed by G. A. Macfarren. 


This song is less remarkable in point of novelty than the preceding pieces ; but 
it is vocal, and a character of simplicity is well sustained in it. 


UYU IU Ue 


THEATRICAL SUMMARY, 


Drory Lane.—Mr. H. R. Bishop and Mr. Edward Fitzball’s adaptation of 
Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra, was brought out at this theatre, on Saturday evening 
last, under the title of The Maid of Palaiseau. Albertazzi was highly success- 
ful as Annette, and was ably supported by Mr. H. Phillips who, in the character 
of the Father, sang with much taste. Their first duel met with an encore. Gui- 
belei, as the Podesta, was in capital voice, and sang in his best style. The quar- 
tetto with Marcel, Albert, and Annette, was encored. Mr. Allen, as Albert, 
convinced us that his voice is quite unsuited to so large a house. this we regret, as 
he is a singer of much talent, and only deficient in power. Miss Poole played 
the part of Pipo, and was much applauded in the duet. The opera Was success- 
ful, and has since been repeated. 

Covent Ganpren.—Mr. Macready deserves great credit for the production of 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, performed on Saturday last, which was eminently suc- 
cessful. Macready’s impersonation of Prospero, was a fine classic piece of acting. 
Great attention has been paid in the “ getting of it up,” especially to the scenic 
effect, and the storm scene was admirably managed. The original text of Shak- 
speare has been very properly adhered to throughout. After the play, Mr. 
Macready was called for in the most enthusiostic manner. 

Haymarxket.—Sheridan Knowles’s new play, The Maid of Mariendorpt, 
founded on a novel of Miss Porter’s, and mentioned in our last week’s number, is 
repeated every night with the standard favourites, “ ‘Tom Noddy’s Secret,” &c. 

Otympic.—A new burletta, entitled The Printer’s Devil, a translation from 
the French, has made its appearance here, and abounds in jokes. Keely, the 
hero of the piece, “ pulls off an impression,” on the pretty face of Miss Lee, 
which we suppose “ the liberty of the press ” fully warrants him in doing. ‘The 
Printer’s Devil went off extremely well, and promises to be long an Olympic 
favourite: 
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MORI AND ALBERTAZZI. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
Mn. Eprror,—For these three or four weeks past, I have scarcely ever taken 
up either a London or provincial newspaper without stumbling (somewhat to my 
annoyance) on one, or more, letter or letters, or, TO, FROM, OF CONCERNING Ma- 
dame Albertazzi and Mr. Mori (though the letters are certainly not written con- 
Amore); Dr. Camidge and a Mr. Ollivier. Sometimes.I catch the words “ Glou- 
cester Musical Festival,” and then, instantaneously, the writer is off—prestissimo, 
agitato—to concerts innumerable, at York, Hull, in fact, at almost every town and 
village in the north of England, from Ferrybridge to Berwick-upon-T weed. 
Now, Mr. Editor, as you know everything, at least everything connected with 
the musical world, do, pray, have the goodness to tell me, in few words, what it 
all means, for really it appears to me such a Hocus-Pocus kind of business, that it 
quite perplexes my weak intellect, and I cannot tell what they would all be at. 
As near as I can guess, however, I am inclined to think ’tis of that species of 
entertainment called a melo-drama,—the principal characters being an English 
prima donna, with an Italian name—a celebrated ciassicaL violinist—an organist 
of great notoricty—and (being at a loss how to designate the fourth character, I 
shall, as we have an organist, set him down as) the—bellows-blower. Now, such 
a party, one would think, might, and in good truth ought, to jog on smoothly 
together, and heartily join in singing, “ Here’s a health to all good lasses ;” in- 
stead of which ’tis all ‘* discord! dire discord.” The’ violinist, a professor of 
harmony ! suddenly becomes the prosecutor (qu. persecutor), alias, the plaintiff, 
in a law suit! mercy on us! This is discord with a vengeance. Against whom 
are these proceedings to be commenced? Why the lovely, sweet, enchanting 
English prima donna, with a foreign name! Meantime the organist, in his heated 
imagination and excitement, fancying this to be a sort of pugilistic contest, volun- 
teers his service as second, or bottle-holder, to his friend the violinist ; whilst the 
somewhat officious bellows-blower, being determined to make one of the party, 
but whose zeal outruns his discretion, perceiving, him (the violinist) to be, what 
those of the Fancy call sLown, with the vigour and exertion of the first Rounn, 
is preparing (by an apparatus of his own invention) to supply him with wind! 
But, after all, Mr. Editor, I must give it up, for I find I can make nothing of it, 
though I dare say the lawyers will. At all events, “‘ I am of opinion,” ‘tis for- 
tunate for the plaintiff that his unassuming and retiring habits, his modest de- 
meanour and amiable manners, are so well known, and that his general character 
is so properly appreciated (‘and no mistake”), by all his brother professors, both 
in town and country. This circumstance alone must have great weight with “ the 
musical world,” and will, doubtless, prevent the possibility of any snarling, snap- 
pish, currish, cynical minded person (if any such there be) from thinking, or at- 
tempting to insinuate, that the letter writing mania, alluded to at the head of this 
article, is all a hoax, and fabricated to keep his name constantly before the public, 
with a view to answer some selfish but hidden purpose, and to further the accom- 
plishment of some scheme as yet in embryo. With all my good wishes for his 
success, I would fain indulge a hope that his gallantry may induce him to forego 
the threatened prosecution ; for if persevered in, and the fair defendant should 
walk into court—“ being her first appearance in that character”’—I think the 
chances are she would plead her own cause so successfully by simply warbling 
that chaste and elegant melody, ‘ Hope told a flattering tale,” that all “ hope” of 
a verdict in his favour will instantly vanish ; or, at best, that the anticipated large 
damages, equal, by comparison, to the extent of a double octave, will be thus 
“ DIMINISHED” tO & MINOR THIRD. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
_ Sir,--As platina seems likely to be used in certain cases for the strings of musical 
instruments, it may interest your readers to see an account of one in which such a 
string was adopted about two years ago. The instrument is an old French bass 
viol ; length ef body, thirty-one inches; breadth, twenty ; depth, eight ; length 
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of strings from bridge to nut, twenty-eight. ‘The strings are tuned by fifths, and 
are A D GC, an octave lower than those of the violoncello. All the strings are 
covered, A stout third and fourth violoncello string serves for the first and second 
of this instrument; the G, or third string, is proportionably thicker ; and the 
fourth, or C string is a first string of the common double bass, covered with pla- 
tina wire, one twentieth of an inch in diameter. It weighs six ounces avoirdupois, 
and cost £10. 14s. The wire was purchased of Messrs. Knight, Foster-lane ; and 
the string made by Mr. Moffat, Swan-street, Minories. The instrument has a 
remarkably fine full tone ; it well sustains the double bass part in a small concert, 
with the advantage of being played by any violoncello player, as the reading and 
fingering of the two instruments are both alike. The bow is a light double 
bass one, 

Yours respectfully, R. G. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Daruineton.—The Glee Club gave a concert on the 28th ult. to a brilliant 
assemblage of the most respectable inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
Messrs. Stimpson, Smith, and Freemantle, of the Durham Choir, assisted, and 
their exertions met with general satisfaction, ‘This society has existed only two 
years, and is now in a flourishing condition. It is under the management of 
Mr. H. P. Hiil and Mr. Crossley. 

Huppersrretp.—The first of the subscription concerts took place on Monday 
evening last, at the Philosophical Hall. This commencement of the season went 
off with considerable éc/ut, and the Hall was graced by the attendance of a nu- 
merous and most respectable audience. We understand the number of subscribers 
at present is about seventy, a great number of whom have taken double tickets ; 
and for the convenience of those who reside in the country the lists were kept open 
till Monday evening. Of the various artistes, and their performances, it were a 
work of supererogation to speak. Signor Lablache was excellent ; he possesses a 
very superior bass voice, and gave complete satisfaction ; he was loudly encored in 
“ Largo al factotum,” from Ji Barbiere di Seviglia. Mrs, Bishop was most 
effective throughout her varied performances, and was most energetically ap- 
plauded, particularly in the celebrated duet “ Sul faria.” Signor Begrez did not 
appear to so much advantage, and consequently did not elicit that applause which 
was bestowed on the others. Miss Fanny Wyndham’s voice is of the first-rate 
quality, and in nearly all her pieces was most rapturously encored. This, we 
think, was a severe tax on the lady’sexertions. Mr. Mori was, as usual, inimitable, 
and his performances cannot be too warmly applauded, or his talents too highly 
appreciated. ‘The whole was under the tasteful and spirited direction of Messrs. 
Parratt, Horn, and Peace, and we trust their united exertions will be rewarded 
with that success which they appear so highly to deserve-—Halifax Guardian, 

- Another concert was announced to take place last evening at the new Court 
House, under the direction of M. Strauss, the celebrated Valze composer, from 
Vienna, assisted by his unrivalled orchestra of twenty-eight performers. Pity, 
that in a town where there is so much harmony, so much political discord should 
exist.— Halifax Guardian. 

Hatirax.—Mr. Mori gave his concert on Saturday evening last, in the New 
Assembly Rooms. It were a vain task to attempt a critique of the performances, 
at once so strikingly grand and interesting. We deplore the want of taste evinced 
by our musical friends in allowing so rich and unique a treat to pass by ; the room 
was not even decently filled, and we fear that Mr. Mori must have been a heavy 
loser. That gentleman, however, seemed to gather fresh strength and determina- 
tion of purpose from the fact of his project being thwarted, for never did we hear 
such brilliant execution, such exuberant combinations of tone, such enchanting 
strains which he drew forth from the violin. We sincerely wish him every success 
in his professional tour, and hope that such places as Halifax may be “ few and 
far between.” — Halifax Guardian. 


Mancussrer.—A great press of matter prevented our noticing the meeting of 
the Manchester Gentlemen’s Glee Club, on the 4th instant, It was an evening of 
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great brilliancy, treble voices being for the first time introduced. Locke’s Mac- 
beth was sung there for the first time, and we hope it will not be the last, for 
never was music received with greater enthusiasm. It seems destined to go down 
to posterity with the drama which inspired it. The presence of Mr. J.C. Clifton, 
also, the successful competitor for the Douglas prize, added much to the spirit of 
the evening ; he was received with a most hearty welcome by all present. ‘Two of 
his glees were sung, “ T'was in the dark,” and “ Tell me thou soul of her I love,” 
the latter being the prize glee. It is a composition, as we have before noticed, of 
great beauty and refined feeling. It requires excellent singing to give all its deli- 
cate expression, and we think Mr. Clifton must have been satisfied with the at- 
tempt. We consider him decidedly in the first class of glee writers, and we trust 
that he will not fail to be a competitor on some future occasion. The room was 
crowded, and good humour and satisfaction was expressed on all hands. We 
understand there are above one hundred applicants now on the list for admission 
to the club.— Manchester Courier. 

It is our painful duty this week to record the death of our townsman, Mr. A, 
Ward, professor of music. He was first attacked on Monday week with paralysis, 
which passed away for a few hours, but returned in the evening, and he was 
obliged to take to his bed, from which he rose no more. He departed this life on 
Saturday last, aged forty-nine years. The writer of this slight notice dined with 
him on the day of his attack, when he was in his usual flow of health and spirits, 
and full of hope for the future. Mr. Ward ranked high in his profession, having 
burst the trammels of home when quite a boy, and sought his fortune in the world 
for the love he bore the science. At the age of eighteen he led the band in this 
theatre. As a companion he was the life and spirit of society, and none will be 
more missed in his immediate circle. As a friend he was sincere and warm, with 
a generosity of disposition, always foremost in the ranks where misfortune called 
for aid. His foibles were of the slightest character, and we do not think he will 
have left an enemy behind him. A number of his musical friends followed his 
remains to St. John’s church on the morning of the funeral, when an anthein and 
hymn were beautifully sung by Miss Hardman, Messrs. Barlow, Cooper, James 
Isherwood, and Mr. Isherwood. Of him we may truly say, 

“ Alas! poor Yorick.” 
We shall hear his merry laugh no more.—Manchester Courier. 


It is intended to give four grand subscription concerts during the ensuing 
winter, for which arrangements have already been made with Miss Birch, Miss 
Bruce, Miss Harris, Miss Woodham, Miss Fanny Wyndham, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Pearsall, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Machin, and Mr. Phillips. Madame Duleken, Mr. Her- 
mann, Mr. Molineux, and Mr, Lindley are to be the instrumentalists. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


Winpsor, Sunday. The Queen did not leave the Castle to-day. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and several ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, attended divine service, in the evening, at St. George’s Chapel. The 
service was by G. J. Elvey, Mus. Bac., and the anthem “ The Lord is a man of 
war,” Handel. Mr. Elvey presided at the organ. 

It is expected that Her Majesty will leave Windsor for Brighton on the 7th of 
November, and continue there a month or five weeks, when the Court will return 
to Windsor for the Christmas holidays. * 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mapame Dutcxen.—This celebrated pianiste had the distinguished honour to 
perform at Windsor Castle several times during the last week. She is on the eve 
of proceeding to the north of England, where she is engaged for several concerts. 

Tne Ricumonp Harmonic Society give their anniversary concert on Thursday, 
the Ist of November. Miss Fanny Woodham, Miss Steele, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr, C, 11. Purday are the vocalists engaged. 
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Mr. Branam ON THE Proeress or Music 1x Enctann.—Mr. Braham, the 
only musician examined before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1832, 
made the following statement in reply to questions put to him by the Chairman. 
Emanating, as as it does, from a man of whom foreigners say “ Non c’? tenore 
in Italia come Braham,” it is an interesting, as well as a valuable testimony to 
the march of music in England :— 

“ In singing,” says Mr, Braham, “I clearly distinguish between the applause I 
receive from the different parts of the house. There has been a decided improve- 
ment in the musical taste of those who frequent the galleries of the theatres. It is 
my opinton that a taste for Italian music has been introduced ; but I, by no means, 
consider that English ballads are less admired ; there is always a beauty and an 
appeal to the heart in ballads which will never be lost, except to those who pre- 
tend to be fashionable, and to despise the voice of nature. ‘The galleries appre- 
ciate more the beauties of foreign music now than they did formerly ; this obser- 
vation extends to the principal towns, such as Bath, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Edinburgh. [ attribute that improvement to the introduction of the German 
authors, and the music of Rossini ; but more particularly to the music of the 
German composers: I allude to Oberon and Der Freischutz, which have im- 
proved the taste of the public very much. Operas which we hear with great 
applause now, would have been hooted off the stage some years ago.” 


Nevxomm inv Municu.—Among the many distinguished strangers at present 
visiting the treasures of art in our capital, is the celebrated composer, Ritter Von 
Neukomm. Whoever knows much of the present state of music in Germany, and 
of the decline that threatens it, if we persist in our present neglect of all composi- 
tions of a noble character, will rejoice in this increase to the small number of our 
severe and classical composers. Neukomm has been many years abroad, and has 
brought out his grand masses and cantatas in England, where they were dul 
appreciated. That country adopted the immortal Handel as her son, and still 
preserves a religious veneration for the solemn and sacred genius of this great man ; 
whilst we Germans, from among whom have procceded the greatest musicians the 
world has ever seen, Haydn, Bach, Winter, Graun, Hasse, Beethoven, and many 
other heroes of harmony, abandon them, or suffer them to be almost forgotten, 
for Auber, Bellini, and Meyerbeer. There is, perhaps, no country on the earth 
where music has so gushed forth from the very innermost soul of a people as in 
Germany, and none who has understood better than the German, the might, the 
majesty, and the pathos, that lie hidden in the enchanted realms of sound. It 
cannot be denied that we had a national music, and that a susceptibility to the 
beauties of the finest musical works is among our national characteristics, yet it is 
nevertheless certain, that in no department of the fine arts can we trace such evi- 
dent symptoms of decay. It is time to resist this degenerate spirit, and to 
endeavour to regain the high place in the musical world which Germany is 
destined by nature to occupy.— Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Dr. Burney.—The largest collection of newspapers known belonged to the 
late Dr. Burney, comprising a numerous and rare series of these periodicals from 
the year 1603 to 1818, amounting in the whole to 700 volumes, and valued at 
1000 guineas. These important documents for the illustration of history were 
purchased by the government for the British Museum, and together with complete 
sets.of all the newspapers published from 1818 to the present time, consisting of 
more than 3000 volumes, for a record of public events not to be paralleled in any 
other library in the world. 


Germayy not THE Parapise or Musicians.—Germany, though a musical 
land, is far from being, as is very commonly supposed, the paradise of musicians, 
Mozart struggled all his life with difficulties, and was obliged to toil incessantly, 
not for fame, but for his daily bread. His widow was saved from destitution by 
her second marriage with a respectable man, who became, too, a father to her 
dead husband’s children. His sister, the celebrated girl who shared the triumphs 
of his childhood, and whose name is for ever associated with his memory, died a 
few years ago in old age, and such extreme penury, that she was actually sup- 
ported by charity. Beethoven lived unpatronised by the great and neglected by 
the public, barely able to subsist by a life of labour and parsimony, unknown and 
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unheeded among his countrymen, even while his great name was resounding 
through Europe ; and all because his transcendant genius was unaccompanied by 
the suppleness of the courtier, and the arts of the man of the world. Let-.our 
musicians think a little on these things before they join the common cry against 
their own country, and repine that “ their lot was not cast in the pleasant places” 
of Germany.—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the English and Foreign Opera, 


Tue Opera Burra.—We are glad to hear that there is a probability of Mr. 
Mitchell assembling his Opera Buffa company again. It is his intention to be 
well prepared by the following season, and in the meantime to make every exertion 
to render the undertaking worthy of the highest patronage. The expenses of the 
two seasons are said to have exceeded the sum of fourteen thousand pounds, It 
is to be regretted that he should have been so unsuccessful at present, but we trust 
that novelty in both opera and company, will soon reimburse him the large sum 
he has expended. One reason assigned, for there being no opera buffa this 
winter, is the late meeting of parliament, and the consequent dullness of town. 


Asercavenny.—A most interesting meeting, for the promotion of Welsh min- 
strelsy, was held here on the 10th and 11th instant, under the auspices of the 
Cambrian Society, Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., of Tredegar, President, who was 
conducted through the town to the Hall of Assembly, by a procession of bards and 
minstrels. In the midst was a car, upon which were seated twelve Welsh harpers, 
who played national airs as they proceeded. No less than forty-seven prizes were 
awarded for poems, essays, musical compositions and performances, amounting to 
upwards of three hundred pounds in value. Among the latter were the following, 
A gold medal, with ten guineas, for the best harmonized Welsh air for four 
voices, tv Miss M. J. Williams, of the Vale of Neath. A silver medal for the best 
set of variations on Mr. Parry's air of “ Cader Iris,” or “Jenny Jones,” to Lady 
Greenly. A silver medal for the best original melody, composed after the style of 
the Welsh airs, to a blind harper of the name of Griffiths. A silver medal for the 
best air to words entitled ‘‘ The leek ;” also medals for the best singers in three 
and four parts, and for solo singers after the manner of Gwent and Morganwg, 
(Monmouth, Brecon, and Glamorgan), and for Pennillion (epigrammatic) singers 
with the harp. An elegant brooch, of the value of ten guineas, the gift of the Pre- 
sident, was awarded to Miss Evans, of Newport, as the best performer on the harp, 
not being professional. Prizes were also presented to Miss Nicholls and Miss 
Bevan, for excelling on the same instrument. Three new triple-stringed (or Welsh) 
harps were contested for, and awarded to Master Thomas, Miss Susan Prichard, 
and David Jones ; the latter was blind, and so wasa little girl who played against 
him, which interested the company very much. ‘The worthy President proposed a 
subscription to purchase a harp for the little dark orphan, of equal value with the 
one presented to Jones, which was loudly cheered and carried into effect instanter, 
The King of the French had sent over a deputation, consisting of Monsieur le 
Count de la Villemarque, and four other learned men, natives of Brittany ; the 
Count wrote a song in the Breton language, and sung it at a banquet which took 
place on the first day, amid the cheers of the company. ‘The air was an original 
one, resembling a very old Welsh tune which the nurses in Wales sing to their 
children. A beautiful drinking horn, most elegantly mounted in silver, was pre- 
sented to the Count by the Society. . The medals were greatly admired, and were 
executed by Mr. Ellis, medalist to the Royal Cambrian Institution, after designs 
by the Rev. T. Price, of Cricklowell, the erudite historian of Wales. It is im- 
possible to read the above, without paying a compliment to the patrons and pro- 
moters of the festival; and the encouragement given to music calls especially for 
our admiration, and is well worthy of imitation in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Miss Day.—We are requested by the father of this accomplished little pianist, 
to state that she is indebted to the kindness of Mr. Shultz for the instruction she 


has received. 

This gentleman, now in Germany, gave his valuable time in gratuitously in- 
structing this little girl, and it must be highly gratifying to him to know that she 
has met with the patronage of her Majesty, 
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Miss M. B, Hawes.—Mr. Bunn offered this young and promising singer an 
engagement at Drury Lane theatre this season, but it was declined, as she intends 
to confine herself to concert singing. We regret this determination, as there is an 
excellent opening for a fine contralto, and the talents of Miss Hawes would have 
been found of infinite value in many operas, 


ALBERTAzz1.—The reason why Madame Albertazzi did not perform her cele- 
brated character in Cinderella at Drury-lane was, that the music, with a few 
exceptions, was selected by Mr. Lacey, from several of Rossini’s operas, and not 
a from the Cenerentola, consequently most of it was comparatively strange 
to her. 

Tue Norts.—Mr. and Mrs, Knyvett, with Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Parry, jun. 
will make a professional tour through the north of England shortly ; engagements 
having been offered to them by professors in several of the principal towns ; who 4 
have been unable hitherto to give their annual concerts, in consequence of the ar 


































foreign and London stars, who have been scouring the country in all directions, a 
much to the injury of the resident professors, who cannot afford to engage the df 
Italian singers, and the country folk, much to their shame be it mentioned, show iis 
no disposition to encourage native talent ; although it be far superior to the best ne 
of squalling imitators, who traverse the provinces ; al/ singing the same songs, fe 


for ever and aye, 

Aupertazz1.—A correspondent enquires, who it was that recommended Al- "es 
bertazzi should be engaged for the Gloucester Festival, after the arrangements Fs 
had been completed ? We cannot answer the question ; but, perhaps, Mr, Amott, ae 
the organist, could. i} 








NOTICE. 


The eighth and ninth volumes of The Musical World may be had, by order, of 
any bookseller, neatly bound, price 5s. each. 

It is requested that all works for review, and communications for the Editor, be 
sent to either Mr. Hooper or Mr. Groompriner, and not to any individual who 
may be (or supposed to be) connected with this Journal. 

All letters must be authenticated. 





Weexty List or New Pusticarions. 


PIANOFORTE 
Doehler’s two Notturnos... 
Strauss. No. 14, Alexandria waltz 
Czemy. Les Elegans 4 rondeaux mig- 








i oF Us fa 
- Marion's complaint... 









nons, No. 3, on Donizetti’s Kenil- Osthoff. Teil me thou soul...... 
worth Ditto Basse. My dear and only love. 
« Ditto, No. 4, on itt0o.......0000+ Ditto Doering. The sun was sunk... ...0+. «+ 





Lee, A. The parting souvenir, a song Willis 
Lists arrangements of Rossina’s duet 

Ditto La Regatta Venizziona........00e-s++- Ditto 
Haydn’s 6th mass Andre 
Hummel’s 3rd tnass. Ditto 
Romberg’s 110th Psalim.sssseseeeeseeeeseee Ditto 


Lanner. Set 5, the Ferdinand waltzes Ditto 
Masforiane. Petite fantasie on the 











- Czerny’s grand Coronation 
march, Souvenir a Schonbrun......... Ditto 
Petite Fantasia on the Duke 





























Of Reichstadt’s waltz... .00..-00eseeeeee+Ditto Fill the goblet to the brim.. +» Hill 
Donizetti. Amore é morte, arietta......Chappel In my bosom dwells a SOrrOW...+++.00+ Ditto 
Watts. Beethoven’s funeral march... Ditto Transporting moment Ditto : 
Neuland’s introduction and variations Beethoven. Ere love's pains, lied aus : 
on Buona Notte Ditto der Ferne. Wessel i 
Chatterton’s beauties of English me- Loewe. Historical ballads of Esther, H 
lody, The Vicar of Bray.... Ditto No. 3, Ditto { 






Barnett. R. Dreams of memo: 
Harris, C. The Queen shall rejoice. 
Fleche, A. The court beauties, Quad- 














tilles solos Jefferys 
Fleche, G. The court beauties, Quad- 

rilles as duets. Ditto 
The Bayad dances, Ditto 
Macfarren’s Overture to the Devil’s 

be ay Hill 
Bach’s Ist Concerto Score........-ss0seeee0 Andre 


Strauss. Palace Quadrilles, Oh not 
for me the SMIlC......+0...e-eseseeeeveeeeee POLK CIR 
VOCAL, 
Gems of German Song, Book 4......... wer 
Dor. On parting ...cereseere Ditto 
Spohr. Come peace of mini... +e Ditto 









PIANO AND TENOR. 
Mayseder. First divertimento Op. 35, 
AFLANZEd DV GOD. .sreseereeerecreceecese Wessel 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Eliason. Rondo pastoral Op. 15, Le 
Delizie della campagna....... goaseeinng Wessel 
Mori, N. Lucia di Lammermoor..... Mori 
VOICE AND GUITAR. 
Sola’s Vaga luna Mills 
Sogno talor,p arasina...senesss-- Ditto 
Ah! tu sai, ditto ....0 seeees Ditto 
Ciel sei tu, ditto... oe Di 
Per veder su quet, ditto,..00++-+ Ditto 
ORGAN. 
Spohr. Vocal Mass, new edition, 
arranged by C. SCVETTe.s..++.ceceeeeeree MWOP 
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P d , a 
v } \HE novel features which characterize Mr. G. Kollmann’s Horizontat Granp 
HORIZONTAL SQUARE, UPRIGHT GRAND, and UPRIGHT SEMIGRAND PIANO- 
FORTES, consist not merely in improvements of One, or several of the various parts of which the Instru- 
ment is composed, while the Principles according to which it has hitherto been formed are retained, but in 
the application of —s Principles yee a spe = prong ye pen os apni and Improved 
construction in a/l their departments, obtaining by simple means the best res * — 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF TONE—STANDING IN TUNE—FACILITY OF TUNING— 
GOOD TOUCH—EXTERNAL FORM—AND GENERAL DURABILITY. 
The New Qualities of the Horizontal Grand Pianoforte, may be briefly described as follows :— 
1. The Hammers and Mechanism are placed Above the String, so that the Hammers Strike Down on 


the Strings Towards the Bridge and Soundboard. 


the finest quality and greatest power is produced. 


It is by this mode of action alone, that tone of 
In the usual Grand Pianofortes the Mechanism is placed 


Under the Strings, and the Hammers strike them Upwards, Away from the a. and Soundboar 


2. The Stringing and soundboard have qualities by which the Quantity of 


increased. 


‘one in the Instrument is 


3. The entire Plan of Tuning is New, and rendered a mathematical operation, regulated with Ease and 


Certainty, by means of Screw power. 


Hence the Pianoforte can be tuned with Exactness and Facility. It 


stands firm in tune, and the strings can be renewed as often as may be desirable, without the mode of 
fixing them being lessened in security. 
4 


The Mechanism is Simple, and acts with the least 


possible friction and resistance. The results of this 


arrangements are: 1. A good and easy touch, enabling the performer to produce every variety of expression 
and execution with facility—2. Durability of the action’s original state. 


, KE 


5. New 


atures of Outline of the Pianoforte, by which it is rendered more Convenient and Elegant. 


The four Classes of Mr. Kollmann’s New Pianofortes, possess the qualities of the Horizontal Grand, 
therefore, although varying in form and dimensions, they all have the Grand Pianoforte Tone. 
The above Pianofortes are to be seen at No. 21, OLD BOND STREET; where Prospectuses may 


ad. 





Now ready, Sixth Edition of the 


NFANT’S PRAYER, 
By Vincent NovkLLo—Published by J. A. 
Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and may be had 
by the same Composer, 
Address to Prince Leopold 0 
Birthday Song 0 
Concealed Love, sung by Mr, Vaughan ...s. 0 
Concealed Love, sung by Miss Clara Novello 
(2nd edition) 
Doubt not my Love, sung by Miss Novello 
(2nd edition) 
Infant’s Prayer (6th edition) sung ¥ Mrs. 
Knyvett, Mad. Stockhausen, and Miss 
Clara Novello 
Sterne’s Maria, sung by Miss Cawse.....se00e 
‘The Separation 
When lovely sounds (5th edition) sung by 
Miss Clara NOvello.sssssseeressereeee eee 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


TO MUSICAL AMATEURS. 
HE CHORAL HARMONIC 


SOCIETY meet for practice every Wednes- 
day Evening, when the best Compositions in Sacred 
and Secular Musie are carefully rehearsed. The 
Instrumental and Choral Departments are both 
under able Professional Direction. For the grati- 
fication of the friends of the Members, a Concert is 
given once a month during the Season, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. Persons wishing tobe- 
come Members, are requested to apply tothe Trea- 
surer, Mr. J. D. Lyon, 22, Nassau Street, Middlesex 
Hospital; or, on a Wednesday Evening, to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. K. Ranson, at the Rehearsal 
Rooms, 50, Brewer Street, Golden Square. 


























Fashionable Style, by H. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons 
at all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age, 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening Aca- 
demy on Mondays and Fridays. A Juvenile Aca- 
demy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Families and 
Schools punetually attended. A card of terms may 
be had on application at the Rooms. ‘The Rooms 
may be engaged by Private Parties. 

ENGLISH NATIONAL MUSIC, 

Just Published, Part I. of a Collection of 


ATIONAL ENGLISH AIRS, 
— of ancient songs, ballads, &c. 
interspersed with historical notices, remarks, an 
ecdote, and ded by a History of English 
Minstrelsy. The basses to the airs by W. Crotch, 
Mus. Doc , and J. A. Wade, and G. A. Maefarren. 
Edited by W. Chappel. To be completed in three 
Parts, price of each part, to subscribers, 8s., to non- 
subscribers, 12s. «Published by CHAPPELL, 50, 
New Bond Street, 








TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
Just Published, 
HAYPNs SIXTH MASS IN B 
flat. 
Hummel’s Third Mass in D, Op. 111. 
Romberg’s 110th Psalm, . 
In Separate Voice and Instrumental Parts, Price 
Two Pence per page 4 
Also the Scores of the same works, price 12s. 16s., 
and 16s. 
An Extensive Assortment of Music, for the use 
of Choral Societies, constantly kept on sale at 
G. ANDRE’S 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 70, Berners Street. 





Just Published 


EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
Book 4, Price 5s. Containing Eight Songs 
Ry Spohr, Weber, Dorn, &e.; adapted to English 
Poetry by T. H. SEVERN. 
New Edition of 
SPOHR’S VOCAL MASS, 
Arranged for the Organ Solo by 
CHARLES SEVERN, 
Five Shillings 
Czerny’s Introduction and Rondo for the 
Pianoiorte—‘‘ The Pretty Spring Time,” 
Two Shillings. 
J. J. EWER & Co., Bow Church Yard. 


Important Work for forming the hand of the 
Young Pianoforte Student. 


USICAL GEMS, Selected from 


the best Composers, with short Preludes, 
and Introductory Movements, by Charles Stokes, 
in Six Numbers. 
CONTENTS. 
No. l. La Bellezza, Rondo... .. -Dussek 6 
2. La Seriosa e La Graziosa, Largo and 
Minuetto, Becthoven ...cssesessereeee 0 
3. Musical Student, Rondo, G. F. Pinto 
4, La Varietta allo maestoso, by Koze- 
luch; Andante, by Heeser; and a 
Minuet and Trio, 4 la Haydn and 
Mozart, Dy StOKeS....00ssesseerescrreere 
L’Innocenza, Andante, Stokes and 
Steibelt; and Rondo, by Dussek 
6. From grave to gay, andante, Woelfl; 
Allegro, Beethoven,......sesmesssseeeere 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
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